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BROADENING THE BASE OF 
LANGUAGE STUDY IN AMERICA" 


It is a privilege to join you in this annual meeting 
of the Modern Language Association and to take a 
modest part in the discussions of certain problems 
connected with the teaching of modern foreign 
languages. This association has for years been con- 
cerned with many academic activities and research 
in various fields of knowledge which have a very 
important contribution to make at this point in our 
national life. Though your organization is not 
concerned with the entire range of subjects or 
disciplines commonly included under the term 
“humane letters,” many of the fields represented here 
are at the very core of liberal learning in the United 
States. It is of the utmost importance that the ideas 
and the ideals embodied in Western European culture 
should be re-emphasized and revitalized in this day 
of materialism and confusion. At no time in our 
history has it been more necessary that concepts 


1 Address delivered at the Convention of the Modern 
Language Association of America, Boston, December 28, 


By 
EARL J. McGRATH 
J. S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


such as the dignity of the individual, the basic rights 
of free men, and the rational consideration of human 
problems be inculeated in the minds of American 
youth. You are the members of a large company of 
scholars and teachers who have much of the re- 
sponsibility for passing on this liberal heritage to 
this and succeeding generations. The extension of 
instruction in foreign languages in our school system, 
the matter which I wish to discuss with you briefly 
today, cannot be considered in quite such idealistic 
terms because it has very practical aspects. Yet, I 
believe that, in the long run, if some of the proposals 
I am going to make could be carried out, liberal 
education would be greatly strengthened and en- 
hanced as a part of our entire culture. Be that as it 
may, I think this is a most propitious moment at 
which to launch certain discussions simultaneously 
among groups like your own which have been pri- 
marily concerned with research and scholarship in 
one of the .subject-matter areas and among those 
who are sometimes referred to as “educationists.” I 
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am informed that your society, which for some 
decades has been devoting its main efforts to the 
promotion of literary end philological research, has 
recently adopted a new constitution which broadens 
its objectives to include to some degree at least the 
study of pedagogical problems. I am sure that many 
members of MLA are viewing this new development 
with favor; yet I wonder whether others might not 
regard it with misgiving, fearful that in the new 
field which is thus opening before them there might 
not be a Trojan horse of a new breed, equus 
paedagensis. 

It would seem to me unfortunate to view this devel- 
opment as dangerous or ill-timed. The time has come, 
in my judgment, for the “professional educators” and 
those I shall refer to as the “liberal-arts” advocates 
to lay aside their suspicions of one another and to join 
their efforts in the promotion of a number of educa- 
tional activities, one example of which I shall refer 
to today. If this is done, the best interests of scholar- 
ship and research and also those of the teaching of 
languages and literature can be advanced. I am not 


suggesting that there will not always remain perhaps 
even serious differences of opinion concerning aca- 
demic questions, but I have a feeling that some of 
the problems in the modern-language field as well as 
in other disciplines have gone unsolved because the 


efforts of these two groups have been directed against 
one another rather than toward the problems them- 
selves, 

It is indeed a promising sign that an association 
of scholars in the humanities has declared its interest 
in pedagogy. Your sorties into this field will doubt- 
lessly bear fruit in both areas. 

For every organization, every institution ultimately 
dies a natural death and becomes extinct unless it 
makes a farsighted provision for its continuance. The 
preparation of young people equipped to carry on, to 
push ever farther ahead the frontiers of knowledge— 
be it in the field of science or of letters—cannot be 
neglected and shrugged away as a procedural detail. 
This necessary work of outfitting new apprentices with 
the necessary tools that will make further advancement 
possible presupposes a concern with the mechanics of 
developing these tools. It is, alas, all too easy to shy 
away from pedagogical concerns and then to blame 
the “educationists” for assuming that responsibility. 
Conversely, it is very easy indeed for “specialists” in 
the development of tools to lose sight of the purpose 
for which the tool was made. 

If, then, the primary aim of this association is the 
advancement of scholarship in the field of languages 
and literature, and it does see the need to concern 
itself with preparing the new generations to enter 
this field, it might not be altogether untimely for me 
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to lay before this audience a question with which I 
have become intensely interested. The question is 
this: Since the building up of a workable knowledge 
of a language requires many long years, and since 
by waiting to build this knowledge during the high- 
school or even college years would in most cases make 
it impossible for our youths to put this knowledge to 
use in their more advanced academic work, should not 
foreign-language study begin in the elementary 
school ? 

Here is a question in which both the educational 
administrator and the language specialist are vitally 
interested. It is therefore a problem whose solution 
will require people in both areas to get around a table 
for a frank exchange of views. 

Undoubtedly this problem has at least two main 
facets. The one which will immediately face the ele- 
mentary-school administrators is the following: Can 
the study of foreign languages be introduced in the 
elementary school without at the same time inter- 
fering with the normal eperation of its programs? 
The other aspect, which will be of immediate concern 
to people in the field of languages, is whether the 
quality of language instruction in the lower grades 
can be such as to be a real asset, rather than a handi- 
cap, to further language study. 

In erder to understand the position of the elemen- 
tary-education specialist, one must first have a clear 
picture of the trends prevailing in the modern elemen- 
tary schools. Here skills, knowledge, and attitudes 
are not taught atomistically in small packages of sub- 
ject matter imparted under a rigidly pre-established 
plan. The elementary-school curriculum is more and 
more departing from an organization by subjects with 
a given amount of time apportioned to each. Learn- 
ing unfolds through “purposeful activities” along 
“functional,” “experimental” lines; in “organic pat- 
terns” involving “total situations.” (You will forgive 
me for using apparently trite phrases which recur so 
frequently in education texts. But in order to describe 
the new procedures it has been necessary to coin these 
expressions, which actually have meaning and on 
closer analysis do not sound any more banal or far- 
fetched than “cultural lag,” “catalytic action,” “non- 
objective art,” or even “quantum.”) 

By those expressions the educationists mean that, 
for instance, arithmetic can be learned most effectively 
through such “real” situations as buying and selling 
(with some elements of consumer economies as a by- 
product of that learning at the same time), or through 
measurements and calculations engaged in while build- 
ing a terrarium, consisting of rocks, plants, and ani- 
mals. The same type of learning through related pur- 
poseful activities can apply to reading, writing, social 
studies, art, and the other subjects. 
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It will become apparent, if one but thinks about it, 
that these procedures are most effective, in terms of 
results, in the acquisition of skills, knowledge, and 
attitudes closely related to problems of everyday liv- 
ing and existing in the immediate environment. 

What this means in connection with the teaching 
of foreign languages in the elementary schools is that 
the language instruction must to the extent possible 
be related to the other activities of the curriculum. 
It means that wherever possible social studies, music 
and the arts, and the informal activities of the class- 
room should be used to excite interest in the new lan- 
guage and also in developing skill in its use. To 
organize the instruction of modern foreign languages 
in the elementary school as a part of a total program 
will require a great deal of ingenuity and thoughtful- 
ness. It will also require the close collaboration of 
those concerned with the curriculum of the school, on 
the one hand, and the scholars and the research work- 
ers in the language field. Already some beginnings 
have been made in this direction under the supervision 
of Arthur M. Selvi of Teachers College of Connecticut 
(New Britain). The further working out of such 
programs will have to be done in terms of the great 
variations in school practices and personnel through- 
out the various States of the Union. 

It is highly important that the steps which are to 
be taken in this direction should grow out of the most 
reliable and informed professional experience. And 
that brings me to a consideration of the part that 
many members of the Modern Language Association 
can play in this important enterprise. They can be 
very helpful in guaranteeing that the quality of lan- 
guage instruction offered to children in the elemen- 
tary grades be kept at a high level. 

Here it would be all too easy to indorse the tempt- 
ing fallacy that, while the better qualified teachers 
should be used in the secondary schools and institu- 
tions of higher learning, instruction in the elementary 
grades can be entrusted to second-rate teachers of 
languages. Nothing could be more wrong or more 
dangerous. Here it is not a matter of degree of 
qualification, but a matter of kind. A good knowl- 


Reborts. 
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edge of the language, both written and oral, is essen- 
tial for all teachers, whether in the graduate school, 
college, high school, or elementary school. Along with 
this common basie requisite, various other require- 
ments are needed, depending on the level at which 
instruction takes place. In the elementary school, in 
particular, only teachers with an ability to understand 
small children and possessing as nearly impeccable a 
pronunciation as possible should be used. Since the 
work in the grades is predominantly auro-oral, and 
children have a gift for accurate pronunciation of 
the most impervious sounds, it would be a crime to 
implant in them defective speech habits which they 
will seldom, if ever, be able to rectify as they grow 
older. 

If foreign-language study is to be established in the 
lower grades we shall face a period of an acute short- 
age of qualified teachers. Lest all our efforts should 
come to naught, we must not allow, in this event, 
that the standards of language instruction be Jow- 
ered just as its base becomes broader. 
you must lend your assistance. The training of teach- 
ers of languages is entrusted to the colleges and uni- 
versities. Let them do as good a job as they possibly 
ean, All too often do college instructors blame the 
high schools for the poor quality of language training 
their entering freshmen display. But may we point 
out the embarrassing truism that those high-school 
pupils were prepared by teachers who were in turn 
trained by these colleges and universities? Could it 
be, then, that the institutions of higher learning have 
not done their best? 

Standards of achievement must be raised on. all 
levels, and this learned society’s renewed interest in 
pedagogy, it seems to me, is an excellent guarantee 
that these standards will be raised in the near future. 

setter teachers of languages in the graduate schools, 
colleges, high schools, and elementary schools will 
bring more life, more enthusiasm, more inspiration 
into the classroom; they will attract more students, 
will make the students more eager to learn, will build, 
in short, a firmer and broader base for foreign-lan- 


This is where 


guage study in America. 





A WEEK-LONG WORK-CAMP PROJECT 


Oscar FE. JANSSON 
Philadelphia 11 


Epucators today are alert to all valid techniques 
that reveal and overcome challenges to our democratic 
way of life. Programs that invite enthusiastic par- 
ticipation are viewed as the most vital means avail- 


able to schools of translating the theory of democracy 
into actual behavior. One dramatic and growing 
technique that educates through both factual revela- 
tion and wholesome constructive participation is the 
“Closeup of Urban Problems,” a week-long work- 
and-study project that is entering its eleventh year 
of operation with strong favorable testimony as to 
its effectiveness from school boards, administrators, 
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teachers, students, and communities. An objective 


measurement of its attitudinal implications has con- 
firmed these verbal evaluations, and the continuing 
expansion of the project adds proof of its public 
acceptance. 

Because of its concentrated and unique program in- 
volving the co-operation of municipal and school au- 
thorities, community institutions, parents, and spon- 
sors, the number of young people who have been 
privileged to take part in the close-up since its in- 
ception in 1943 has numbered only about 300, rep- 
resenting mainly publie and private secondary schools 
of the Philadelphia area. Even with limited experi- 
ence, however, the administrative staff of the Phila- 
delphia Board of Education has felt free to state: 
“We are agreed that the continuing benefits from each 
of these are certainly as great, perhaps greater, than 
those from any other type of community project.” 

The close-up may be generally defined as a co- 
operative group experience of young people living 
together, viewing environ- 
ments and institutions in heavily populated and 
underprivileged areas of a city, and participating in 
simple constructive efforts to help correct some of 
the unfavorable conditions revealed. In its demo- 
cratic group living and government, but mainly in 
the direct physical attack upon existing substandard 
conditions of human existence, the project identifies 
itself as a type of voluntary work camp. 

The participants are preferably high-school seniors 
who have been selected for their civic consciousness, 
their physical and social maturity, and their respon- 
sibility as individuals and as members of a group. 
Prior participation in a one- or two-day work proj- 
ect, commonly called a “week-end work camp,” is 
essential. In this project campers and occupants of 
a poor home or a community building carry out to- 
gether a simple painting or repair job, in the process 
learning something of each other and of the poten- 
tial that lies in genuine democratic co-operation. 
These condensed experiences of both exposure and 
participation not only prepare pupils for the me- 
chanics of the longer program, but evoke a philo- 
sophical or religious questioning without which the 
later urban close-up becomes impersonal and removed 
from identification with any real people. An equal 
advantage to the camp leadership is that the pre- 
experience indicates which individuals are self-disci- 
plined enough to proceed with the larger experiment. 
(Week-end work camps were first tried in 1940; they 
now function in 15 cities in this country, and through 
the inspiration of traveling camp alumni, relief work- 
ers, and summer-work campers, week-end programs 
have been held in London, Paris, Edinburgh, Warsaw, 
Berlin, and Helsinki.) 


selected socio-economic 
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A typical close-up begins on a Friday afternoon as 
perhaps 15 boys and girls from about half as many 
schools gather in a church basement or settlement 
house or neighborhood center located in an area far 
more economically depressed than are most of their 
home neighborhoods. Here they are to live for seven 
days with their leaders, sharing all household duties, 
the decisions of group government in their activities, 
and, most importantly, their various reactions to an 
exciting week of social revelations and endeavors. 
On Saturday comes the work project, designed not 
only to bring about some actual physical property 
improvement, but rather to stimulate self-advance- 
ment among those helped, to provide a means of 
working alongside other social, racial, and economic 
groups, and thus to try a common method of over- 
coming group separation with its attendant misunder- 
standings. A brief stay of eight or ten hours in a 
home of poverty or in an area of social disparity is 
a real contact with forms of existence far more raw 
taan many high-school papils are even aware of and 
serves to sharpen the exposures of the following week 
and give meaning to what otherwise might be a broad 
panorama of social problems lacking connection with 
living acquaintances. 

Then follows the planned week of trolley, bus, and 
auto trips to inspect slums and compare them with 
planned publie and private housing; to visit human 
beings confined for crime, to see them sentenced in 
courts, to study their homes and recreational facili- 
ties; to inspect mental hospitals, listen to anonymous 
alcoholics, stand in a bread line, and through similar 
contacts to begin to sense the tragedy and the waste 
of human breakdown in its various forms. Against 
these are visits to constructive racial and religious 
agencies, health centers, and planning commissions; 
to therapy clinics. The economic phases of urban 
life are viewed in both sweatshops and progressive 
factories; co-operatives and labor unions are studied ; 
perhaps a picket line is interviewed or a mass-pro- 
duction line observed. Documentary films, discussion 
leaders, and plain bull sessions project these vivid 
experiences into late evening discussions, and simply 
because of the limits of physical and emotional e¢a- 
pacity one week is ample and for some can be over- 
whelming in its social revelation. 

The leadership of the week-long camps has up to 
the present time been carried on by its originating 
sponsors: the Social Order Committee of the Society 
of Friends (Quakers) in Philadelphia and, in par- 
ticular, David S. Richie, executive secretary, a former 
social-studies teacher who has been pioneering in co- 
operative group work for twenty years. They have 
prepared the individuals and the schools for their 
part in the project; have arranged the visits to in- 
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stitutions; obtained resource leaders; planned the 
work projects with home owners, tenants, and land- 
lords; arranged sleeping, eating, and traveling ac- 
It is notable that, although the spon- 
sorship has been by a religious organization, the 


commodations. 


public schools in Philadelphia and its adjacent town- 
ships have increasingly encouraged their pupils to 
take part, releasing them from scheduled classes, ar- 
ranging formal evaluation reports by participants to 
the whole student body, to PTA’s, to formal meetings 
of the school boards, and at various community con- 
ferences and workshops. 

An attempt has been made to measure the changes 
in social attitudes that took place as a result of one 
of the Closeups of Urban Problems. Attitude has 
been defined as “a mental or neural state of readi- 
ness organized through experience, exerting a dirce- 
tive or dynamic influence upon the individual’s re- 
sponse to all objects and situations with which it is 
related” (G. W. Allport). If a deliberate reorgani- 
zation of atcitude occurred through a carefully de- 
signed experience, and the reconstruction was in an 
ethically and morally favorable direction, a proper 
educational objective would have been achieved. The 
intensity of attitudes held by participants prior to 
the week was measured by an 80-item questionnaire 
made up of statements adjudged by 15 work-camp 
directors, social administrators, and social psycholo- 
gists as relevant to the various observations of the 
week, In responding to the statements, pupils indi- 
eated strong agreement or its opposite along a five 
point (Likert) continuum. The corrected split-half 
reliability of the test was .83. This same question- 
naire was administered three weeks after the event 
and the results compared in the familiar pretest-re 
test difference-of-means method. Control was main- 
tained by testing nonparticipating classmates. The 
observed differences were tested for chance sampling 
variations, and it was statistically concluded that the 
attitudinal alterations that occurred were a product 
of the week-long close-up. The experience appar- 
ently tended most to reinforce predisposed attitudes 
and next to inform participants of social situations 
about which they previously held no clear attitudes. 
Continued testing will eliminate the small sample 
limitations of the test results, while informal fol- 
low-up studies already substantiate the anticipated 
long-term attitude and behavior adaptations. 

The period of time required for the project is 
adaptable to high-school curricula throughout the 
year or to college schedules where it has in some 
courses become a required undertaking. A main es- 
sential of its philosophy is simple co-operative ex- 
istence, and the cost of transportation, food, sup 
plies, and overhead has been about $20.00 a person. 
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With regard to leadership, considerable skill is re- 
quired in handling young people during the occa- 
sion; the confidence of co-operating authorities and 
institutions must be secured; and an understanding 
interpretation of the program and its features must 
be continually presented to school authorities, par 
ents, and participants. 

In view of its worthy purposes and proved effee 
tiveness, it would seem plausible for a foundation to 
offer financial assistance for the training of leaders 
and the introduction of the close-up to other cities. 
Such aid would overcome any possible resistance that 
might arise from the continued leadership of a public- 
school enterprise by a religious group, although the 
objectivity of the present sponsors has never heen 
questioned. However it is done, support of the con- 
cept is in accord with a statement of the American 
Council on Education: 


The obligation of finding some way of preparing young 
people for citizenship, for intelligent social attitudes, and 
for effective participation in comraunity life has become 
a public obligation which must be met if social chaos is 
to be avoided. 


Confirming testimony as to the degree in which the 
close-up meets this challenge appears in statements 
by headmasters whose schools have regularly joined 
in the project: 

I believe the work camp to be one of the most valuable 
educational experiences students can have. (Richard H. 
MecFeely, George School.) 

Almost without exception, both the pupils and the par- 
ents of pupils who have participated say that they con- 
stitute the most valuable single experience in an educa- 
tional career. (John F. Gummere, William Penn Charter 
School.) 

They have returned with a profound sense of grateful- 
ness for this chance to see how the other third of their 
fellow citizens live. They have seen these problems not 
as sociological abstractions but in the light of individual 
human needs. (Burton P. Fowler, Germantown Friends 
School.) 


The following statements by pupils deserve men- 
tion: 


No other experience has ever meant so much to me, my 
tongue is just hanging out for more. 

I learned more in one week than in a year’s study of 
sociology. 

You know it really changed a lot of my thoughts and 
beliefs. 
make of myself and my life. 

Now I realize that those people down there have some- 
I want to help them and I know that 


It makes me even more sure of what I want to 


thing to teach me. 
they too have something to give. 


It seems reasonable to conclude that the Closeup 
of Urban Problems, producing genuine personality 
adaptations, desirable vocational and civic dedication, 
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and the mutual enthusiasm of principal and pupil, 
is indeed an appropriate enterprise for American 
schools. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES PRO- 
VIDED BY SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND FELLOWSHIPS 

As reported in Scuoo, anp Society, January 3, 
there are many scholarships and fellowships available 
for qualified students who might not be able to com- 
Fol- 
lowing are brief statements of opportunities not for- 


plete advanced education without financial aid. 


merly reported. 

Undergraduate scholarships, totaling $192,000, will 
be offered by Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.) to 
freshman candidates this fall. The awards will fall 
into four categories: competitive regional scholar- 
ships, trustee scholarships, tuition-scholarship loans, 
and and endowed scholarships. A new 
scholarship fund has been established with a gift of 
$20,000 from the Lehigh Portland Cement Compuny, 
Allentown (Pa.). The agreement accompanying the 
gift stated that the company recognized “the need 
of business and industry for broadly trained men 
from which it can draw its professional, administra- 
tive, and executive personnel” and that “this need can 
best be met through higher education offered in pri- 
vate schools of broad cultural background and with 
modern technical facilities such as Lehigh Univer- 
sity.” Application forms for scholarships may be 
secured from the admissions office before February 
15. 

The Society of Woman Geographers has estab- 
lished a fellowship, valued at $800, at Columbia Uni- 
versity that will provide a qualified woman majoring 
in geography with a year’s graduate study, beginning 
with the 1953-54 academic year. The applicant must 
be acceptable for admission to the university under 
the Graduate Faculties and must have a B.A. degree 
or its equivalent. Applications should be made to 
the Office of University Admissions on or before Feb- 
ruary 20. 

The Graduate School of the Ohio State University 
offers a number of special scholarships and fellow- 
ships, some predominantly for students of the state; 
others for those across the country. These include: 
the Stillman W. Robinson Fellowship ($1,000 an- 
nually) for graduates in mechanical, civil, and elec- 
trical engineering; Alberta Garber Scott Fellowship 
($600 for nine months) for a graduate of the uni- 
versity’s senior class in political science, social ad- 
ministration, or sociology; Nathaniel Wright Lord 
Fellowship ($1,350 annually) in the field of solid 
fuels or general metallurgy; John A. Bownocker 
Fellowship and Scholarships (fellowship, $1,000, 


special 
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scholarship, $800) for geology; Battelle Memorial 
Institute Fellowships ($1,200 for nine months) for 
the application of science to industry; Edward Orton 
Junior Ceramic Foundation Fellowship ($1,200 an- 
nually) for ceramics; Elizabeth Clay Howald Scholar- 
ship ($3,000 annually) for research in any field, but 
not leading to a degree; Muellhaupt Scholarships in 
Biology ($3,600 annually) for original research in one 
of the biological sciences not leading to a degree; 
University Post-Doctoral Fellowship ($3,000 for nine 
months) for independent study in the university not 
Applications for all the above 
In addition 


leading to a degree. 
mentioned must be filed by March 1. 
there are graduate assistantships (approximately $900 
for nine months) for students in many departments. 
All inquiries should be addressed to the chairman of 
the department in a specific field. Fifty out-of-state 
tuition scholarships are available for outstanding stu- 
dents. Applications for these on forms provided by 
the office of the dean of the Graduate School must 
b: submitted by Fekruary 15. 

High-school senior girls from all parts of the 
United States are eligible to compete for scholarships 
in New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers Univer- 
sity (New Brunswick). Scholarships for girls out- 
side the state are the Mabel Smith Douglass Scholar- 
ship ($1,200 annually) and the N. J. C. Alumnae 
Scholarship ($500 for the freshman year); for both 
out-of-state and New Jersey students, a number of 
general and music scholarships in varying amounts 
and the Richard W. Herbert Scholarship ($500 an- 
nually); for girls from the state, the Elizabeth Rod- 
man Voorhees Scholarship which, combined with a 
State Scholarship, amounts to $1,100 annually, and 
a number of other scholarships varying from $200 to 
$500 annually. Information and application forms 
may be obtained from the admission office; applica- 
tions must be filed by March 1. 

St. Michael’s College (Winooski, Vt.) will award 
15 scholarships ($300-$400 a year) to freshmen 
entering in the fall. Candidates will be chosen on 
the basis of scores achieved in the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test of the College Entrance Examination Board 
and financial need. 

A number of industrial research fellowships in 
physies, chemistry and chemical engineering, metal- 
lurgy, ceramics and minerals, engineering mechanics, 
and electrical engineering are being offered by the 
Illinois Institute of Technology (Chicago 16). Re- 
search fellows will attend the institute for half time 
and work half time in a graduate program leading 
to advanced degrees in the Armour Research Foun- 
dation. Application forms, which should be com- 
pleted by March 15, may be obtained from the Office 


of Admissions, Graduate School. The foundation, 
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according to C. E, Barthel, Jr., assistant director, is 
also providing co-operative scholarships for 20 high- 
school graduates, 10 in metallurgical engineering and 
10 in mechanical engineering. The foundation will 
pay tuition and a $90.00 monthly stipend for 12 
months and employ the student in its laboratories 
to work with engineers and scientists. The student 
studies in the institute for the first semester and then 
drops the academic schedule in the second semester 
while he takes a full-time job with the foundation. 
Fifteen fellowships are being offered in the Institute 
of Gas Technology in two programs. One program 
leads to an M.S. degree in mechanical or chemical 
engineering for 15 months; the other, a Master of 
Gas Technology degree in two years. Application 
forms may be obtained from local gas companies or 
from E. S. Pettyjohn, director of the Institute of 
Gas Technology, 17 West 34th Street, Chicago 16. 

The Very Reverend Laurence J. McGinley, S.J., 
president of Fordham University, has announced that 
Fordham College will offer four full-tuition, four- 
year scholarships to freshmen entering in September. 
Each scholarship is worth $2,000. Students inter- 
ested in competing should make arrangements by ap- 
plying to the director of admissions at the college 
(New York 58) prior to March 31. There will also 
be two full-tuition, four-year scholarships available 
for freshmen in the School of Business and two in 
the School of Education. Requests for information 
may be addressed to the registrars of the respective 
schools at 302 Broadway, New York 7. 

The Elizabeth M. Watkins Scholarships for senior 
girls in the high schools of Kansas have been estab- 
lished in the University of Kansas through an endow- 
ment created by the late Mrs. Watkins in 1939. The 
income from the fund will provide the same oppor- 
tunities for girls that boys have had for 24 years 
under the Summerfield Scholarship Program. Maude 
Elliott, assistant professor of Romance languages, is 
chairman of the new scholarship committee; Mary 
Hardman, assistant dean of women, secretary. 

The Graduate School of Syracuse (N. Y.) Univer- 
sity is again offering graduate assistantships $1,200 
$1,500 a year for women who are interested in pur- 
suing a curriculum designed to prepare for personnel 
work in high schools, colleges, and universities. The 
awards, of which there are 15-20, are limited to stu- 
dents who are willing te give two years to the pro- 
gram of study they elect. For application forms and 
detailed information address Ruth Haddock, assistant 
director, Student Personnel Graduate Program, Syra 
euse University, Syracuse 10. 

Friends of Cornelis (eq) W. de Kiewiet, president, 
University of Rochester (N. Y.), and former acting 


president and professor of modern European his- 
tory, Cornell University, have established a scholar- 
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ship in history in his name at Cornell University. 
The scholarship will be awarded to a student major- 
ing in history who at the end of his sophomore year 
“shows the greatest promise of creative work” in this 
field. 

Fifteen full-tuition fellowships ($650) will be of- 
fered for the first time by Radeliffe College (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) in the management-training program 
for 1953-54, according to an announcement by T. 
North Whitehead, director of the program. In addi- 
tion there is the Edith G. Stedman Fellowship given 
by the alumnae of the program. The program offers 
a one-year graduate course in personnel and business 
administration designed for the specific needs of 
women. 

Heinz Werner, chairman of the department of psy- 
chology, Clark University (Worcester, Mass.), has re- 
ported that the National Institute of Mental Health 
of the U. S. Public Health Service has awarded a 
grant of $13,424 to the university for the provision 
of additional teaching facilities and stipends to grad- 
uate students in connection with the elinical psy- 
chology training program. The department is using 
part of the grant to bring outstanding specialists to 
the university as guest lecturers and part for the 
enlargement of some of the present laboratory facili- 
ties. Two fourth-year graduate students have re- 
ceived stipends. 

Juniata College (Huntingdon, Pa.) is one of 19 
four-year private colleges that have been selected by 
EK. I. Du Pont de Nemours and Company to receive 
a grant of $2,500 for the academic year 1953-54 “to 
help them maintain their outstanding performance in 
the training of students majoring in chemistry.” In 
addition the company is providing postgraduate fel- 
lowships in 13 universities to improve the teaching 
of chemistry to undergraduates. An authorization of 
about $600,000 has been provided for the new assist- 
ance and to continue previous programs for fellow- 
ships and grants-in-aid for the coming academic year. 
Information regarding the institutions in which fel- 
lowships are available may be obtained by writing to 
the department of public relations of the company, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 

The New York Adult Education Council, Ine., as a 
step in its 20th-anniversary program, has opened a 
campaign to raise a $100,000 Scholarship Fund for 
help to the city’s adults who wish additional educa- 
tion but eannot afford it. Mark Eisner, treasurer of 
the council, states the consultation service of the 
council reports that more than 100,000 residents com- 
ing for advice are seeking further education or spe- 
cial training and that “there are no publie scholar- 
ships, either full or partial, for adult edueation.” 
The establishment of the fund will be a “pioneering 
job.” Later the sereening of applicants for scholar- 
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ships will be handled by the consultation service at 
254 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 

The Methodist Church has available approximately 
400 full-tuition scholarships in approximately 100 
Methodist institutions across the country. Candidates 
who have begun college or university work must have 
an average grade of B or better for the preceding 
year; be a member of the Methodist Church; be an 
active participant in the program of the church in 
the community and a leader in Christian activities 


Corresbondence 
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on the campus; be able to demonstrate unusual lead- 
ership ability and give promise of future usefulness, 
able to give evidence of good health, emotional sta- 
bility, and Christian character; and be able to estab- 
lish need for financial help. A manual, “National 
Methodist Scholarships,” describing loans and scholar- 
ships, is published by the Department of Student 
Loans and Scholarships, General Board of Education 
of the Methodist Church, P. O. Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn, 





THE STRUGGLE FOR LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 


WiLuramM C. Bupp 


Goucher College 


THE open warfare between rival camps on the sub- 
ject of liberal education in our colleges continues to 
Occa- 
sionally a new note is injected such as the consider- 


exist much as it has for the past few decades. 


ation of method as opposed to content proposed by 
Beck.’ Although this approach is interesting to eon- 
template, its ultimate result will probably be another 
bifureation rather than a healing of wounds. The 
new battle ery may easily become “content versus 
method.” On the other hand it might serve as a 
for the vanguards of the warring 
The 


question then arises whether such a situation would 


rallying point 
camps and lead to some sort of compromise. 


be beneficial for higher education. 

One gains the impression from the writings of per- 
sons holding pronounced views on this controversial 
matter that, were they to have their way, all of Amer- 
ican higher education would be made over into the 
form they advocate. Often it is a ease of no quarter 
asked and no quarter given. Each writer contends 
that the youth of America and ultimately America it- 
self will surely come to no good end if higher eduea- 
tion is allowed to continue in its present state of eon- 
fusion. 

Serious doubts arise as to the validity of this asser- 
tion. American higher education will probably gain 
more than it will suffer from this war of conflicting 


ideas. Educational philosophers frequently bewail 


1R. N. Beck. 
8, 1953. 
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Events 


the fact that our society has no clearly established 
ideals to guide our actions, yet from one point of 
view this can be considered a blessing. Where ideals 
are fixed, intellectual life often stagnates. We need 
only look to countries where a single political party 
or a single church controls the moral and intellectual 
life of the people to see proof of this. Conflict on 
an intellectual plane can have a salutary effect. 

The most unfortunate aspect of this struggle is 
that no one actually has any proof that he (or his 
followers) has the correct solution. The final eri- 
terion of any process must lie in the product itself. 
As yet no really imaginative attempt has been made 
to compare the graduates of different types of insti- 
tutions with their varying types of training to see 
how well they have been educated or how well they 
I must exclude naturally those stud- 
ies which use salary or other similar criteria as ear- 
marks of suecess. The obvious reason for the lack 
of such studies is that no agreement ean be reached 
on the criteria of a liberal education or what con- 
stitutes suecess. Moreover, it is not likely that any 
agreement will be reached on this matter within the 
Hence we have the familiar academic 


have succeeded. 


near future. 
seene of the dog chasing his tail. 

The only conclusion to be drawn from this dis- 
cussion is that, despite whatever new light is shed on 
the problem of liberal education or whatever new 
interpretations of it are forthcoming, the struggle is 
with us to stay for some time. This is good. Prog- 
ress has never resulted from self-satisfaction, and 
we would never have to prove ourselves were it not 
for the individuals who challenge our views. The day 
when all edueators agree on the basic essentials of 
a liberal education will be a sad day for higher edu- 
cation in America. 





THE EDUCATION OF SCIENTISTS 


A CRITICAL attitude has for some time been notice- 
able toward premature specialization, whether aca- 


demic or professional. The point has already been 


made in these columns (ScHoon AND Society, Decem- 
ber 13, 1952) that a distinction must be made between 
specialization of a very narrow type and specializa- 
tion which in the hands of a cultured teacher can be 
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made the starting-point for a board and liberal edu- 
cation. Since this type of teacher is rare, it has be- 
come necessary to safeguard the student against pre- 
mature choice of a narrowly specialized curriculum. 
The importance and value of a liberal education are 
also beginning to be recognized in proposals to abolish 
pre-medical, pre-engineering 


mo? 


and other pre-courses in 
favor of broader curricula. 

The arguments in favor of a broad liberal educa- 
tion have on the whole been theoretical. Paradoxically 
the clearest and most cogent proof of the value of 
such an education is provided in the report on 
“Origins of A Study Made 
under the Direction of the Faculty of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity” (Middletown, Conn.), by R. H. Knapp and 
H. B. Goodrich (University of Chicago Press, 1952). 


The results of this objeciive, statistical investiga- 


American Scientists: 


tion suggest the following prerequisites for the pro- 
duction of scientists likely to obtain recognition in 
their later careers. They are inost likely to come from 
smaller liberal arts colleges in which due importence 
is attached to the admission policies and students are 
selected for good intellectual ability. The institutions 
must be colleges of “broad intellectual emphasis,” and 
intercollegiate athletics and many social and extra- 
curricular activities must be minimized. In such eol- 
leges there must be teachers who in addition to their 
abilities as scientists must have a satisfactory capacity 
for human relations and competence to guide students 
in stimulating investigations with the emphasis on 
fundamental rather than on applied science. 

While not specific on the subject of liberal educa- 
tion, the authors write (p. 295f.) : 


However, as we have indicated, general liberal arts 
training, whether in colleges or universities, seems more 
propitious for the development of scientists than the 
narrow vocationalism of training provided in technolog- 
ical institutions. This may be affirmed without reference 
to the further fact that liberal education probably pre- 
pares the individual for a richer appreciation of life and 
more effective participation in the democratic funetion- 
ing of our society.—I. L. K. 


THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMIS- 
SION ISSUES A REPORT ON THE 
UN AND AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


AMERICA’S young citizens—its school children— 


must have opportunities to learn in school the whys 


and the workings of this country’s policy of inter- 
national co-operation through such agencies as the 
United Nations and Unesco, the Educational Policies 
Commission, NEA, has urged in a statement, “The 
United Nations, Schools.” 
Only through today’s 


Uneseo, and American 


such knowledge gained in 
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schoolrooms ean tomorrow’s world leaders learn how 
to use wisely the governing power that will increas- 
ingly acerue to them. 

Characterizing recent attacks on the schools’ teach- 
ing about UN and Uneseo as stemming from a “small 
minority of citizens who start from false premises,” 
the report notes that young Americans along with 
their parents have been thrust by circumstances into 
world leadership which carries with it “responsibili- 
ties that are as unavoidable as they are unfamiliar.” 

To meet these responsibilities, young Americans, 
according to the report, need to know 
the history of mankind’s efforts to attain peace among 
nations, and the history of the many failures and the 
limited successes of such efforts. They need to know how 
people in other parts of the world live, what they wish for, 
what they believe. They need to know how their own 
lives have been made safer and richer by the things that 
have been done by men and women in other parts of the 
world. 


While Unesco has not changed the basie character 
of American teaching about other nations, it has 
given American teachers and students aecess to more 
information about the rest of the world and, con- 
versely, has given other nations a better basis for 
teaching more fully and accurately about the United 
States. 

Those who would ban study of the UN and Unesco, 
remove certain books on international co-operation 
from school libraries, outlaw observance of UN Day, 
blacklist high-school clubs devoted to study of world 
affairs, seem, according to the commission, to assume 
that “Ameriea has no world responsibilities and no 


world-affected interests.” 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
REVISES CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
Tue George Washington University (Washington, 

D. C.) has announced action by its faculties designed 

to diseourage development of “the so-called educated 

man who knows a great deal about one thing and 
practically nothing about all the rest of the intellee- 
tual world.” 

Recommendations have been approved to broaden 
the scope of liberal-arts education at the university 
by inereasing the variety and number of courses re- 
quired of all students working for arts and sciences 
result of a 


degrees. The recommendations are the 


curriculum study begun in May, 1948. They will be 
put into effect as soon as possible under the usual 
administrative procedures and with the co-operation 
of a committee whose membership is primarily the 
same as that which drafted the recommendations after 
many months of study and consultation, 

The purpose of the revision is to “encourage both 
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faculty and students to think more broadly, more 
Unaginatively, and more in keeping with the exigen- 
Every student studying 
for the L.A. or the B.S. degree will be required to 


cies of the present time.” 


Notes ad News 
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complete before graduation at least two years of 
work in science, two years in social science, and 
two years in literature (not including English com- 
position). 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

John Ritchie, III, whose appointment as dean, 
School of Law, Washington University (Saint Louis 
5), was reported in ScHoou anp Society, January 19, 
1952, will assume new duties, July 1, as dean, Law 
School, the University of Wisconsin, succeeding 
Oliver S. Rundell, who retired in June, 1952, and 
whose appointment to the university’s Jackson Chair 
of Law was reported in these columns, January 31. 
Mr. Rundell is also serving as acting dean. 


Stephen W. Vasquez, director of the evening di- 
vision, College of Business Administration, Loyola 
University (New Orleans 15), assumed new duties, 
February 1, as dean, School of Commerce and 
Finance, Saint Louis University, sueceeding Thomas 
F’. Quinn, whose resignation was reported in Scuoo. 
AND Society, May 17, 1952. Two courses in 
professional television production are being offered 


new 


in the department of speech during the spring semester 
under the direction of Howard Hopf, formerly a 
member of the staff of station WHEN-TV, Syracuse 
LONG Ries 


The Reverend John J. Coniff, S.J., professor of 
philosophy, University of Seranton (Pa.), has been 
appointed dean of the university to succeed the late 
Very Reverend Lawrence Clifton Gorman, S.J., whose 
death was reported in Scuoou anv Society, January 
10. 


Harold H. Abelson, professor of education, City 
College (New York 30), has been appointed dean, 
School of Education, to sueceed Egbert M. Turner. 
Dr. Abelson will also serve as director of teacher 
education. 


Miles G. Blim, assistant dean, the Junior College of 
Kansas City (Mo.), has succeeded Arthur M. Swanson, 
dean, who retired, January 23, after 46 years of serv- 
ice in the city’s public schools. 


B. Evangeline Witzeman, formerly director of veter- 
ans’ testing, the University of Akron (Ohio), will re- 
turn, March 1, to conduct psychological testing pro- 
grams. 


Artine Artinian, professor of French, Bard College 
(Annandale-on-Hudson, N, Y.), has been appointed 
professor-in-charge of the 1953-54 Junior Year in 
France under the auspices of Sweet Briar (Va.) 


College. Dr. Artinian sueceeds Robert J. Matthew, 
assistant professor of Romance languages, City Col- 
lege (New York 30), whose appointment for the 
1952-53 year was reported in ScHooL AND Society, 
March 29, 1952. Elizabeth Maxfield Miller, assistant 
professor of French, Wheaton College (Norton, 
Mass.), whose appointment as assistant-professor-in- 
charge was also reported in these columns, March 29, 
1952, will serve for the 1953-54 year. 

Alma Wilkin, assistant professor of home economies, 
College of William and Mary (Williamsburg, Va.), 
has been named acting head of the department to 
serve until a successor to Jean J. Stewart can be ap- 
pointed. Miss Stewart, associate professor of home 
economies, retired, February 1. Gisella Hinkle has 
been given a temporary appointment to replace John 
F. Kantner, assistant professor of sociology, who has 
resigned to accept a post with the Bureau of the 
Census. Frances Pedigo has been named acting pro- 
fessor of English to serve during the one-year leave of 
absence granted to G. Glenwood Clark, associate pro- 
fessor of English, to serve as visiting professor of 
American literature, University of Brazil (Rio de 
Janeiro). 


Donald R. Griffin, associate professor of zoology, 


Cornell University, has been appointed professor of 
zoology, effective July 1, Harvard University. Pro- 
motions, also effective July 1, include: to professor- 
ships, Herbert Bloch (Greek and Latin), Morton G. 
White (philosophy), Samuel H. Beer (government 
and general education), Charles R. Cherington (gov- 
ernment), George C. Homans (sociology), Eugene 
G. Rochow (chemistry), and Carroll M. Williams 
(zoology); and to an associate professorship of eco- 
nomics, James §. Duesenberry. Paul H. Buck, prov- 
ost of the university, dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, and professor of American history, will 
resign his administrative duties, July 1, and after a 
year’s leave of absence return to his professorship. 


Mervin W. Deems, professor of the history of 
Christianity and Missions, Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, has been appointed professor of religion for 
the second semester in Pomona College (Claremont, 
Calif.). Other appointments, effective with the second 
semester, include: John Mooi, assistant professor of 
chemistry; William L. Faust, psy- 
chology; and Wiley M. Mather, lecturer in govern- 


instructor in 
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ment. Carl G. Parrish, chairman of the department 
of music, has been granted a Fulbright Award for 
research in Europe on medieval and Renaissance 
musical notation; Chester G. Jaeger, chairman of the 
department of mathematics, is on sabbatical leave for 
the second semester, as is Walter T. Whitney, chair- 


man of the department of astronomy. 


William S. Briscoe, superintendent of schools, Santa 
Monica (Calif.), has been appointed professor of edu- 
cation, University of California (Los Angeles 24). 


W. H. Auden, poet, playwright, and critic, has been 
appointed Wiiliam Allen Neilson Research Professor 
for the second semester in Smith College (Northamp- 
ton, Mass.). 


Horace M. Kallen, who retired in June, 1952, as 
professor of philosophy and psychology, New School 
for Social Research (New York 11), after 33 years 
of service, has been appointed first incumbent of the 
school’s new Chair in Social Philosophy that has been 
established by his friends and former students who 
wish to make sure that he will continue his teaching. 


Dennistoun Wood VerPlanck, whose appointment as 
head of the department of mechanical engineering, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh 13), 
was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, June 23, 1947, 
has been named the first Aleoa Professor in Engi- 
The established by the 
Aluminum Company of America under an annual 


neering. chair has _ been 
grant of $15,000, part of which will be used for re- 


search and equipment. 


Camilla J. Ayers and Bernard Schein have resigned 
from the staff of the New Jersey College for Women, 
Rutgers University (New Brunswick). Miss Ayers, 
whose appointment as assistant to the dean of stu- 
dents was reported in Scroo, anp Society, Septem- 
ber 15, 1951, will leave on January 31; Mr. Schein, 
lecturer in chief 
librarian, acquisitions and processing, Newark (N. J.) 
Publie Library. 


library service, has been named 


William L. Machmer, dean, University of Massa- 
chusetts, has retired after 42 years of service. 


The following are among members of the staff of 
Columbia University who retired on January 31: 
John Maurice Clark, as John Bates Clark Professor 
Emeritus of Political Keonomy; Horace N. Coryell, 
associate professor of geology; Margaret Hutchins, 
associate professor of library science; Louis Imbert, 
associate professor of Spanish; and Sir George San- 
som, professor emeritus of Japanese. 


Four members of the staff of Washburn Municipal 
University of Topeka (Kans.) will retire in June: 
Clara Ethel Elledge, instructor in musi¢ edueation; 
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William Joseph Morgan, professor of philosophy and 
social science; Joseph Henry Foth, professor of eco- 
nomics; and William Henry Mikesell, professor of 


psychology. 


Coming Events 

The Classical Association of New England will hold 
its 47th annual meeting at Deerfield (Mass.) Academy, 
March 20-21. The academy will be host at the dinner 
meeting, March 20, which will be addressed by R. G. C. 
Levens, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford University, 
who is serving as visiting professor in Connecticut 
College (New London). The subject will be “The 
Influence of Literature.” 
Additional details of the program may be obtained 
by writing to I. Stuart Crawford, assistant professor 


Alexandria on European 


of classics, Boston Universtiy, and secretary of the 


association. 


Recent Deaths 


Harold Newcomb Hillebrand, professor of English, 
University of Illinois, died, January 26, at the age of 
sixty-six years. 
ant in English (1912-14), Harvard University; and 
instructor to professor (since 1914), University of 


Dr. Uillebrand had served as assist- 


Illinois. An authority on Shakespeare, his last book 


’ 


on “Troilus and Cressida,” is now going to press, 


Brother Benignus of Jesus, F.S.C., professor of phil- 
osophy and religion, Manhattan College (New York 
63), died, January 27, at the age of forty-five years. 
Brother Benignus had served the college in the depart- 
ment of philosophy since 1936 except for two years 
(1949-51) which he spent at St. Mary’s College (Oak- 
land, Calif.). 

The Reverend William H. Perry, former professor 
of philosophy, Adrian (Mich.) College, died, January 
27, at the age of seventy-two years. Dr. Perry had 
also served as professor of philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and Wooster (Ohio) College and had 
held pastorates in the Presbyterian Chureh in Almond, 
Hammondsport, and Savannah (N. Y.). 


William S. Schlauch, professor emeritus of mathe- 
matics, New York University (New York 3), died, 
January 27, at the age of seventy-nine years. Pro- 
fessor Schlauch had served as teacher of Latin and 
history (1894-96), State Teachers College (Millers- 
Pa.); teacher of (1897-1902), 
Eastburn Academy (Philadelphia), and (1903-05), 
Germantown (Pa.) Academy; teacher of mathematies 
and chairman of the department (1905-29), High 
School of Commerce (New York 23); and from assist 
ant professor to professor emeritus (1929-42), 
York 


ville, mathematics 


New 
University. 
The Reverend Leroy C. Rincker, president, Con- 


cordia College (Milwaukee, Wis.) died, January 28, 
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at the age of fifty-six years. Mr. Rincker had served 
as teacher (1919-20) in the schools, Fisherville (On- 
tario, Canada); missionary (1920-21), Isle of Pines 
(W. 1.); and assistant professor of history and Kng- 
lish (1923-26), professor (1926-36), and president 
(since 1936), Concordia College. 


Earl Leon Shoup, Marcus Alonzo Hanna Professor 
of Political Science and chairman of the department, 
Western Reserve University (Cleveland), died, Jan- 
uary 29, at the age of sixty-six years. Dr. Shoup had 
served as instructor in history of government (1915 
18), Karlham College (Richmond, Ind.) ; professor of 
political science (1918-19), Whittier (Calif.) Col- 
lege; assistant professor of political science (1919 
20), State Teachers College (Emporia, Kans.) ; and 
assistant professor of (1922-24), 
associate professor and acting chairman of the depart- 
ment (1924-27), and Marcus Alonzo Hanna Professor 
of Political Science (since 1927), Western Reserve 
University. 


political science 


William Hugo Lemmel, superintendent of schools, 
Baltimore, died, January 29, at the age of fifty-six 
years. Dr. Lemmel had served as superintendent of 
schools (1917-18), Elsinore, (1924-28), Caruthers- 
ville, and (1928-36), Flat River (Mo.); (1918-19), 
3irmingham (1919-21), Morning Sun, and (1921-24), 
New London (Iowa); (1936-38), Quiney (IIL); 
(1938-42), Highland Park (Mich.); (1942-46), Wil- 
mington (Del.); and (since 1946), Baltimore. 


Clarence Frederick Hale, professor emeritus of 
physics, State University of New York College for 
Teachers (Albany 3), died, January 30, at the age of 
seventy-five years. Dr. Hale had served as assistant 
(1905-07) and instructor (1907-08), Wesleyan Uni- 
versity (Middletown, Conn.); and _ professor of 
physies (1911-42), State University of New York 
College for Teachers. 


Paul Burroughs Bartlett, professor of economics and 
director of placement, Bates College (Lewiston, 
Maine), died, January 30, at the age of sixty years. 
Mr. Bartlett had served as superintendent of schools 
(1919-23), Lineville, and (1923-25), Gilmore City 
(Iowa); professor of economics and business admin- 
istration (1926-30), Huron (S. Dak.) College; and 
professor of economics and director of placement 
(since 1930), Bates College. 


Mary Sophia Case, professor emeritus of philoso- 
phy, Wellesley (Mass.) College, died, February 1, at 
the age of ninety-eight years. Miss Case had served 
the college as instructor in Latin (1884-86), instructor 
in philosophy (1886-90), associate professor of psy- 
chology and the history of philosophy (1890-1905), 
associate professor of philosophy (1905-10), and pro- 
fessor (1910-24). 
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ALEXANDER, FRED. ‘¢Adult Education in Aus- 
tralia.’? Occasional Papers No. 2. Pp. 36. The 
Fund for Adult Edueation, 914 East Green Street, 
Pasadena 1, Calif. 1953. 

A report of work that has been done in the field of adult 
education in the several Australian states since the last 
war. 

td 

GERNY, JAROSLAV. Ancient Egyptian Religion. Pp. 
xi+159. Longmans, Green and Company, New York 
3. 1953. $2.25, trade; $1.80, text. 

This traces the development of the Egyptian religion from 
the earliest times down to the 3d century, A.D., taking 
into account both the information contained in religious 
texts and the results of archaeological discovery. 

e 

‘*Claremont College Reading Conference: Seventeenth 
Yearbook 1952.’’ Pp. 139. Claremont College Cur- 
riculum Laboratory, Claremont, Calif. 1952. 

General conference theme: ‘Reading, the Process of Mak- 
ing Discriminative Reactions” ; special conference theme: 
“Reading, the Discovery of Oneself and of others.” 

e 


COLTON, ROBERT G., GRACE M. 
EVELYN A. HANSHAW. Living Your English. 
Book I, Pp. iv+200; Book II. Pp. iv+200. Both 
illustrated. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston 16. 
1953. $1.00 each. 

Both books have at the back loose diagnostic test charts 
of 31 pages. 


DAVIS, AND 


DOWNER, ALAN S. (Editor). 
dan’s ‘‘The Rivals.’’ Pp. xxii+99. 
tury-Crofts, Inc., New York 1. 1953. 
One of the Crofts Classics. 

eo 

DOYLE, KATHLEEN CASSIDY. ‘‘Science vs. Chiro- 

practic.’’ Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 191. Pp. 28. 
Publie Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16. 1953. 25 cents; quantity rates. 
Increased knowledge on the part of the public of the stand- 
ards of legitimate medical service and how it can be ob- 
tained is of primary value in the struggle against cults and 
unscientific “healers,”’ according to this booklet. 


@ 
Which Text Shall I Choose for 
American Literature? Pp. 24. Park College Press, 
Parkville, Mo. 1952. 50 cents; quantity rates. 
A descriptive and statistical comparison of currently avail 
rel nia anthologies and reprint series in American 
e e. 


Richard Brinsley Shert- 
Appleton-Cen- 
35 cents. 


FUSON, BEN W. 


© 
GILBERT, CHRISTINE B., JEAN BETZNER, AND 


THOMAS J. McLAUGHLIN. Learning to Live in 
1958: Basic Relationship of Life: a Booklist for Chil- 
dren and Young People. Pp. 62. The Combined Book 
Exhibit, 950 University Avenue, New York 52. 1952. 
Free on request. 

Prepared from the 42d annual meeting of the National 


Counctl of Teachers of English, Boston. In listing this 
pamphlet, January 3, the name of the publisher was omitted. 


@ 

‘*An Introduction to Co-operative Practice.’’ 
and Reports, New Series No. $2. Pp. 50. 
tional Labour Office, Geneva, Switzerland. 
cents. 

The contents are based on a text prepared at the request 
of the LL.O. by W. K. H. Campbell, registrar of Co-opera- 
tive Societies in Ceylon, League of Nations adviser on co- 
operation in China, and consultant of the British Colonial 
Office in various African territories. 

@ 

KONVITZ, MILTON R. (Editor). Hducation for Free- 
dom and Responsibility: Selected Essays by Edmund 


Studies 
Interna- 
1952. 50 
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Ezra Day. Pp. x+203. Cornell University Press, a precise definition to it. It is published under the auspices 
Ithaca N.Y 1952 $2.50 i of the Indian Adult Education Association, Delhi. 
aca, N. X. o2. $2.50. 
The establishment of new schools and laboratories at Cor- e 
nell University was an implementation by the late Dr. Day ~AQQAW ART! > 6 Bananati F le 
(president for 12 years) of a basic tenet of his educational SASSANI, ABI I, H. EK. - Education _ Turke Be 
philosophy: to extend the frontiers of knowledge. Office of Education, FSA, Bulletin No. 10. Pp. viii+ 
e 96. Illustrated. Government Printing Office, Wash 
s Os ' aso ‘ 2 
wir PR NIP ‘Some Probleme in the mau ington 25, D. C. 1952. 30 cents. 
meat an a . ‘ =n es hay aged tee This is one of a series of basic studies on education in a 
cation of Handicapped Children. Office of Educa- number of countries in Europe and Central and South 
tion, FSA, Pamphlet No. 112. Pp. iv+12. Illustrated. America, undertaken by the Office of Education. The first 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. on the Near and Far East area. 
1952. 15 cents. ad 
This is adapted from a paper prepared for the Sth World SHAW, HARRY, AND VIRGINIA SHAFFER. ‘| Mc- 
-ongress oO 1e nternationa eociety or ie eliare oO SE x % ss > ‘ 702 e 
Cripples, which was held in Stockholm (Sweden), Septem- Graw-Ilill Handbook of English. Pp. xi + 386. Me 
ber 9-14, 1952. Graw-Hill Book Company, New York 36. 1952. $2.08. 
° This is a ready reference for people who wish to express 
7 a y s T 1 themselves clearly in writing and to read with understand 
MARTIN, WILLIAM E., AND ¢ ELIA . BURNS ing, because the structure of sentences and paragraphs ts 
STENDLER. Child Development: The Process of clear to them, and to get information about subjecis which 
Growing Up in Society. Pp. xxii+519. Illustrated. concern them 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York 17, 1953. 
$4.75. Studies and Impressions 1902-1952. Pp. 247. Evans 
This presents a oo field systematically and previsely, Brothers, Montague House, Russell Square, London 
but in a readable sty Ample attention is given to social, W.C.1 1952 15/ 
sice » onal, intellectual, 1 moral growth. dint —— 26 he 
ee ae ey eee ee ae Published for the University of London Institute of Educa 
e tion A well-documented survey of the first 50 eventful 
Tw ' Al DPNOR ron > years in the history of the institute, written by many stu- 
MEIER, ARNOLD R., FLORENCE DAMON ( LEARY . Sentn, teteen, and adeibedetratens. 
AND ALICE M. DAVIS. A Curriculum for Citizen 
ship: A Total School Approach to Citizenship Educa . 
tion. Pp. ix+413. Wayne University Press, Detroit WAGNER, MAZIE E. ‘‘ Anticipatory Examinations for 
1, Mich. 1952. College Credit: Twenty Years Experience at the Uni 
Wayne University’s concern for citizenship resulted in the versity of Buffalo.’’ Pamphlet No. 8. Vol. 20. Pp. 
sponsorship of the Detroit Citizenship Education Study 107-133. University of Buffalo, Buffalo 14, N. Y. 
from February, 1945, to February, 1950. The study grew 195 Tae 
out of the belief that the level of citizenship in this country of. 5 cents. 
could be improved. One of the university's series of studies. 


’? 


e 
MOUSTAKAS, CLARK E. Children in Play Therapy: 
A Key to Understanding Normal and Disturbed Emo- FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


tions. Pp. ix+218. Illustrated. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York 18. 1953. $4.50. 





The reactions of a child in play are a revealing barometer > 
of emotional problems. This book clarifies the purposes Secondary College 
and procedures of play therapy and indicates how to under- f 
stand children's feelings and assist them in their emotional 


growth. Elementary ) University 


Official Documents: Texts of Selected Documents on U.'S 
Foreign Policy, 1918-1952. Pp. 76. Woodrow Wilson 


Foundation, 45 East 65th Street, New York 21. 1952. BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 

The foundation a. mapared a nertaee compilation of 711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 

official documents which indicate basic steps taken by the ; : 

United States in its evolving role in world affairs. Walout and Juniper Sts., 

ye PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

PILANT, ELIZABETH. Sky Bears: Verse for Children. 

Pp. 64. Exposition Press Inc., New York 16. 1953. 

$2.00. 


The 130 poems in this collection are written to appeal to ANATIONAL SERVICE REL lA BLE and' 


the varied interests of children in the first six grades of 


school. 
e 
all | eas FUR 33:00 PERSONAL 
POLK, WILLIAM R., AND W. JACK BUTLER. 
‘*What the Arabs Think.’’ Headline Series No. 96. TEACHERS SER VICE 
Pp. 63. Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16. 1953, 35 cents; quantity rates. A i ¢) ) > N Cc > 4 to Colleges and Universities of 
The title of this brochure is that of an article written by ati i rsonn 
Mr. Polk ; ane Gocent pe entitled “American Business and Lot 0) > 0) > the Nation and their Perse el. 
and the Arab World,” is by Mr. Butler. Originated and continued b 
BUREAU 8 erent 
2 three generations of the Albert 
RANGANATHAN, 8S. R. Social Education Literature family 
for Authors, Artists, Publishers, Teachers, Librarians, 5 
and Governments. Pp. 351. Atma Ram & Sons, Kash o MEMBER NAT A 
mere Gate, Delhi 6, India. 1952. $4.00. 
Social education is the bedrock on which the progress of a 25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
society has to be founded. This book examines it and gives : 
TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
Education Association. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati ALFRED D. SIMPSON, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Harvard University. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges. ROSCOE L. WEST, 
President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University 


Pennypacker 5-1223 


























IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS FOR ALL EDUCATORS 


EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM IN AN AGE OF ANXIETY 


Twelfth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society 


Edited by H. GORDON HULLFISH, Professor of Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. An eloquent plea for the preservation of educational freedom—by some of 
America’s leading educators. “From the opening account of the current climate of 
anxiety, through each examination of a particular phase of the assaults on educa- 
tional freedom, to the final confession of faith in the public school as the greatest of 
a free people’s instruments, the book moves and speaks on an elevated intellectual 
and moral plane. This work is more than a yearbook; it is an era-book.”"—HAROLD 
BENJAMIN, George Peabody College for Teachers. $3.00 


NEW SCHOOLS FOR A NEW CULTURE 
An Action Program for Democratic Education 


1953 Revised Edition 


by CHARLES M. MacCONNELL, ERNEST O. MELBY, CHRISTIAN O. ARNDT 
and LESLEE J. BISHOP. An up-to-date description of a key experiment in pro- 
gressive, educational democracy at Evanston, Illinois, explaining in particular this 
school’s successful use of the “core” program. Of the original edition, Sen.or Scho- 
lastic said, “The book speaks to every school in the country.” $3.00 


AMERICAN EDUCATION AND RELIGION 
The Problem of Religion in the Public Schools 


Edited by F. ERNEST JOHNSON. A dispassionate analysis of the complex issues 
involved in the heated controversy over religious instruction in the schools. “An 
important book, strongly recommended to all interested in the solution of a fun- 
damental American problem.”—-ANSON PHELPS STOKES, in N. Y. Times Book 


Review. $2.09 


EDUCATION AND THE NATURE OF MAN 


by EARL C. KELLEY and MARIE I. RASEY, both Professors of Education, 
Wayne University. A fresh and incisive, but unconventional, interpretation of 
the fundamentals of human psychology and their meaning for education. “The 
measuring rods for what is constructive or obstructive in rearing children are not 
derived from any abstract schools, but from all that is scientifically known today 
about human nature.”"—KAREN HORNEY. $3.00 


THE TEACHER OF TEACHERS 


Frontiers of Theory and Practice in Teacher Education 


by HAROLD RUGG, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Probably the most definitive volume on a current philosophy of education to 
be published in many years—by an outstanding leader in the teacher education 
world. “We wish... that every present and future teacher and school administra- 
tor shall take inwardly to heart the excitement and challenge which it affords.” 
—Main Currents in Modern Thought. $3.50 


At your bookstore or from 


49 E. 33rd St. HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16, N. Y. 














Ready this month 


SUPERVISION 
AS 
HUMAN 
RELATIONS 


A psychological study of supervision with 
strong emphasis on teacher personality. 
Suggests practical solutions for personality 
conflict difficulties frequently met by ad- 
ministrators. 


By JOHN A. BARTKY 


Dean, School of Education, Stanford University 





D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Sales Offices: New York Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Home Office: Boston 











THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 


New! 


TEACHING FOR BETTER SCHOOLS 
by KIMBALL WILES, University of Florida 


e This new book is a penetrating, how- 
to-do-it description of modern teaching 
methods. Major emphasis is on the im- 
portance of the emotional climate of the 
classroom in achieving an efficient learn- 
ing situation. Specific recommendations 
are given to aid all teachers—from 
kindergarten through high school. 
397 pages @ 5°" x 834” e Published 
December 1952 


SOCIAL STUDIES FOR CHILDREN 

IN A DEMOCRACY 

by JOHN U. MICHAELIS, University of 

California (Berkeley) 
e Skillfully and interestingly presents 
the most important research in the field 
of Social Studies as a part of the ele- 
mentary school curriculum. 
e Gives specific techniques and proced- 
ures which can be used to develop co- 
operation, responsibility, concern for 
others, and other important aspects of 
democratic behavior. 
e Teaching Aids include: Many illustra- 
tions charts, tables, and diagrams; wide 
selection of reference sources; sample 
units of work, 


466 pages @ 534”x 834” e@ Published 
1950 


Send for Your Copies Today 











Tale .. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 




















Smportant Books for it ; 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
TEACHING READING 


Irving H. Anderson, University of Michigan; and 
Walter F. Dearborn, Lesley College; and Harvard University Emeritus 


A UNIQUE volume that summarizes the 
findings of psychological research on read- 
ing and applies these findings to the teach- 
ing of reading. Relates up-to-date informa- 
tion on reading readiness, eye-movements, 


and word perception to classroom instruc- 
tion techniques. “The authors have pro- 
ducéd an excellent fundamental work in 
this field.”—Miles A. Tinker, University of 
Minnesota. 44 ills., 12 tables, 382 pages. 

$4.75 


MANAGING THE CLASSROOM 


The Teacher's Part in School Administration 


Edwin John Brown, University of Santa Clara 


ESSENTIAL GUIDE to the administra- 
tive side of classroom work. Covers the sub- 
ject in terms of contributions to pupil 
growth, an operating plan to insure atten- 
tion to administrative details, and the per- 
sonal and professional growth of the teacher 


as an administrator. Stresses the results 
achieved by developing democratic school 
citizenship in pupils. “Jt is a thoroughly 
teachable, up-to-date treatment of the sub- 
ject.’—James A. Langford, University of 


Nevada. 424 pages. $4.00 


INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC EDUCATION 


Russel N. Squire, George Pepperdine College 


A COMPACT, one-volume book for all 
concerned with the music education of to- 
day’s youth. Carefully examines each musi- 
cal level, from kindergarten to college, and 
analyzes the psychological, historical, philo- 
emphasis on voice, diction, conversation, 


in present-day society. Foreword by Karl 
W. Gehrkens. “Jt 1s an important addition 

. in the field of music education.”— 
Anne E. Pierce, The State University of 


Iowa. $3.25 


SPEECH FOR THE TEACHER 


Fred S. Sorrenson, Illinois State Normal University 


THIS PIONEER WORK stresses the im- 
portance of speech as a teaching tool. The 
volume considers the instructor’s activities 
both in and out of the classroom. Complete 
coverage of speech and speech skills with 
emphasis on voice, diction, conversation, 


discussion, personal conference, storytelling, 
and oral reading. “Jt ts the first book of its 
type that definitely gets at the problem of 
the teacher’s use of speech for teaching.” — 
Oliver W. Nelson, University of Washing- 
ton. 472 pages. $4.50 


WORK EXPERIENCE 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Wilson H. Ivins, and William B. Runge 
both of the University of New Mexico 


THIS FIRST complete study of work ex- 
perience clarifies its nature and scope by 
portraying its development as a means of 
instruction. Shows concretely how the 
schools organize, administer, operate, and 
evaluate a cooperative work program. 


“ . . highly essential for anyone who is 
taking up the problem of work experience 
for high school students.’—Arthur A. 
Hitchcock, University of Nebraska. 56 ills., 
507 pages. $4.75 


Order your books from... 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, [5 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y.| 








